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518 Note. [Oct. 

He will find, also, some pieces that ought to have been im- 
peratively excluded from any selection, or collection, profess- 
ing to be poetical. But perhaps it is impossible, in such a 
miscellaneous company, to keep out all improper persons ; — 
to make it, in fact, select as well as miscellaneous. 



10. — An Address on the Uses of History, delivered before the 
Philomathean Society of the Washington County Seminary, 
at Salem, (la.) March 26<&, 1840. By LeonardJBliss, 
Jr. Louisville : Prentiss &. Weissenger. 8vo. pp. 19. 

Mr. Bliss has done well to select history as the subject of 
his address. He remarks, with truth and justice, upon the 
want of historical knowledge in this country. The study of 
history should begin with the earliest stages of school educa- 
tion, and continue to the close of the college course. But 
unfortunately there is no institution in the land which attempts 
or even professes to carry out such a system. The American 
student is left to pick up his knowledge of history piece- 
meal, as he can ; at most he enjoys but a trifling amount of 
teaching, and that as a matter of secondary consequence. This 
is all wrong, and the thinking minds of the country ought to 
know it ; for the study of history is of vital importance to the 
welfare of a republic. Such discourses as that of Mr. Bliss 
are calculated to do good, especially in the West, where the 
institutions of education are yet forming, and are capable as 
yet of being moulded after any type. It is written in a free and 
flowing style, sometimes eloquent, and always animated with 
the right spirit. The rhetoric of some of the eloquent passages 
is not always to our taste ; they sound occasionally a little 
Carlylish ; but, " for substance of doctrine," the discourse is 
orthodox to the core. 

The orator first points out the general uses of history ; and 
then shows its peculiar importance in the United States. His 
views are well illustrated by pertinent examples. 



NOTE 

TO ARTICLE III. OP NUMBER 107. 

The following communication from Mr. Allston reached us 
too late for insertion in the last Number. 

" To the Editor of the North American Review. 

" Sir. — In a very complimentary article, in the last Number 
of the ' North American Review, ' on my late exhibition, it was 



